THE   BARBARIANS
in which His Grace did not even deign to greet his guests individually, but after presiding at die head of the table during the meal, retired to his own apartments and left them to their wine The lesser magnates were just as important in their degree They lived on their estates, and their doings, and quarrels, which were frequent, were the talk of the whole countryside One of the few scintillations of die aristocratic muse that have survived is the couplet of Lord John Manners, which, be it remembered, was written and taken perfectly seriously in the forties
" Let laws and learning, art and commerce die, But spare us still our old nobility "
There is this, at least, to be said for these old county magnates Whatever may have been their lack of brains, they had, in full measure, the rich individuality of character that was a special mark of the age They lived out their own lives with a full-blooded assurance that the way they had chosen was the right one, that their status and privileges were rooted in the very nature of things For das reason, they seldom asserted them in a way that was felt to be humiliating The average squire was too sure of his dignity to be always thrusting it in people's faces, and even the proudest noblemen were often men of quite shabby attire and unassuming manners Of the first Marquis of Abergavenny, Disraeli's friend, I have heard it said that one of his under-gardeners would have been more at his ease talking to His Lordship than to the head-gardener
Let us go to Surtees as the most favourable witness as to the kind of character rife in the upper class during the early forties and fifties Mr Ralph Nevill, who is the most uncompromising admirer of this ckss and everything connected with it, tells us of Suttees* that his portrayal of English country life, tus pe&od, is "of considerable historic^